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ABSTRACT 

The University of Sid-Aierica (OHA) is a central 
agency iwhich ofters course developient services to seiber 
institutions and conducts planning, research, and evaluation in the 
areas of adult education and learning delivery systtas. Originally 
conceived as an outreach progtaa of the state Oniverslty of Nebraska, 
QHA has expanded to serve the needs of the entire upper Midwest with 
television-delivered instruction in traditional acadeaic subjects, 
crosB-di. "tpliMcy subjects, continuing professional education 
topics, and recreational courfeies. Course develop»ent teaas generate 
coaplete course pacltages which ate then transaitted by state 
agencies. Two of th*^ aeeds of the QUA ar©: (1) additional research in 
the ef fectivecef 5 and cost-effectiveness of special courses deltwered 
via televisian; and {2) piaf-yssioruils ^rsin^^a in the eclectic ft^ld 
of tt&levision teachiR^. (BHH) 
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Because the UniveriJlCy oi Hid-Awerica Is a major operational experiment 
lu learning technology, we are quite concerned with the area of 
professional development. The instructional taedla aJe still emerging 
as a field of studyi and those o£ us in Che buslnessfof developing 
learning systems are continually discovering new areas of professional 

competence for which few, if any* training programs lexlat. In order 

I 

to provide a context tot a diacusslon of our profesilonal develoi»ment 
n<?eds, I wtJuld like to dcs<.ribe to you today the f^t^ps that vi^ «t the 
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Unlverstty of Hld-Amertct tre taking towards developing a large and 
ambitious teaching-at-a-di$tance system in a five state region of 
the upper Midwest, A not-for-profit corporation, UMA is a consortium 
of seven state universities in five midwestem states. The presidents 
of Iowa and Iowa State Universities, Kansas and Kansas State Universities, 
and the Universities of Missouri, Nebraska and South Dakota serve as 
the Board of frustates^UMA has four primary objectives j 



- the diriign end development of mediated credit and 
tv<^n^redit courses for use off-campus in teaching 

/ 

at-a**diitance programs; 

- research and evaluation of formal adult teaching 
and learning; 

- assistance with the planning and development of 
state open learning delivery mechanisms; 

* dissemination of both course work and research 
products to all those so interested. 



mk has no campus. It grants no credit; it awards no external degree. 
Rather, UMA is a central agcpctcy offering course development and 



evaluation services to its member institutions* The actual delivery 
and accreditation of courses remains the responsibility of the member 
state instltuttonut* 

UMA is developing aw applied learning system , engaged in the day -to- 
day creation and delivery of postsecondary opportunities to a variety 
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of ad\iU9. At the $met time, UMA ia a wide-ranging axporlmgnt In the 
use oC instructional technology in an open learning system at the 
college level. A$ an applied learning systeta, UMA. is involved in a 
process o£ teaching and learning at a distance via mediated courses 
employed in a variety of off-ca»pus settings. This process involves 
the Identification of curricula for our target audiences; the develop- 
ment of teachlng-at-a-dlstance courses and materials; and the delivery 
of these courses and materials by UMA-af filiated delivery systems in 
the five member states. Our experimental nature is an outgrowth of 

our operations. We have been charged by our principal fundor, the 

\ 

National Institute of Education, to conduct an operational investiga- 
tion into all aspects of technology-based postsecondary education, as 
the major regional open learning model in the *vatlon, 

UMA BACKGROUND ^ 

UMA was fonned in response to the reports of the Cantegie CommltJslon on 
Hon traditional Study and the Newman Commission which called for broadened 
access to higher educational opportunities. These reports, as you recall, 
stressed the fundamental inequity of the American system of traditional 
higher education* in its emphasis upon college as an intense period of 
training for those between ages 18 and 22, For the adult In mldcareer 
with responsibilities of job «nd family who wishes to train for a new 
career* to pursue additional certification in his or her area of 
employment:, or dimply to pursue further education for recreational or 

ERIC 



self-iiiuproveacnt parpoaies, t a ttaditlorwil system can «xact a 
considerable penalty, both In economic tema and In the reorientation 
In 1 1 EestyU Required of the adult returning to campua,^ Indeed, ^ 
becauae the campuses have traditionally tended to be "youth ghettoes"' 
catering to the full-ttoc l8-to-22-year*old, many adults have been 
reluctant even to consider such a return* Even vith the increase lii 
the average age of campus students over the past few years, the 
reluctance remains. In the Midwestern tegioA served by UMA, the return 
to college would frequently require a change of residence, since colleges 

i 

are relatively few and far between. For adult learners, the problem 
of access Is one of bringing education to them, In their own environ- 
menc, and In a manner which allows them the flexibility of structuring 
courses and programa to ftt Into cheir already-buay achedules. 

\m had lea beginnings five yaata ago, as the^atata University of 
Nebraska (SUN) project, a fledgltng outreach program of the 
University of Nebraska. At the beginning, our task seemed fairly 
simple, or so we thought. Nebraska had in place a nine-station, 
statewide Educational Television Network, and an elaborate production' 
facility, houfiing the latest teleconnunlcations equlpoeixt. Our 
assignment was to work with University faculty and administrators, to 
develop courseware for delivery via television aaross the state. We 
applied for, and received, several modest-sized federal seed grants 
from the Office of Education and the National Center for Educational 
Technology, to accomplish the design of such a system. 
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But as detitled planning progtess«d, SUN planners began tu realize the 
magnitude of their undertakings Ir^ order for such educational outreach 
materlaU to be iuccesafully developed and empldyed, they had to be ^ 
Mticuloualy planned, to give the learner maximum flexibility and 
Independence. Since the learner could no longer rely upon regular 
face- to- face meetings with course faculty, the courses had to be largely 
self-avfflcieat, learner- centered, and inclusive of everything the 
student needed to complete the course. To accompllsji this task» we 

turned to the relatively new science of instructional design, which 

« 

offers a systematic method of shaping content to the media in such 

manner as to allow maximum Instructional effectiveness, And^ for the 

« 

courses to appeal to learners, the mediated coraponentj had to be of 
an aesthetic quality whlqh would allow them to compete with commercial 
television. Therefore, we added to the faculty meni>ers and instructional 
designers a cadre of experienced media production professionals. Thus, 
of necessity, was born a course development team , in which responsi- 
bilities are shared by a group of professionals in various areas of 
expertise. We did not Invent such teama, of course; but in practice 
we confirmed their necessity. 

Moreover, for the coursee to compare favorably in academic quality with 
on-campus offerings, means had to be found to measure their Instructional 
effectiveness, and to revise and remake portions which did not measure 
up. And television by itself was probably not adequate tc the task: 
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print materUU, audio, and other vliumla were needed to acconmodace 
Che varloui learning atylei of our target' audlencee. Thus, evaluatora 
mi BMaauraaent speclaUsta Joined our team*, and Along vlth 
reeearchera to help ua deteralne the character la tier and needa of the 
leamera \m were to aerve. 

In 1973, aponaorehlp of SUM wa» aaiumed by th*» newly-fomed 
NatloT-Al Inatltute of Education. Aa thm reault of varloua flacal and 
economic atudlea. It became clear that. In order for the lyaten to 
operate coat-effectively without coBpronlilng academic or production 
quality. It would be neceaaaxy to expand beyond the boundarlea of a 
alngle atate.* It was elnply a matter of economy of acale: large number 
of leamera had to be attracted to the ayatam In order to keep the per- 

r 

atudent coats wlthlh reaaonable bounda. And ao, after another year 
of Intensive planning, the Unlveralty of Mld-Amerlca waa Incorporated 
In 1974 by a consortium of state Universities. Our Initial members were 
Kansaa State and Iowa State Universities and the Unlveraltlea of 
' Nebraska, Missouri, and Kansas. The Universities of Iowa and South I>akota 
havtt since Joined the consortium, and further expansion la conteaplated. 
The Prealdents of the member unlveraltlea, aa the UHA Board of Truatees, 
have the ultlaate responsibility for all policy decisions. A core 
admlnlatratlve and acad«nlc ataff and Inatructlonal, media production, 
and research apeclallsts are located In Lincoln, Nebraska, and tend 
to the day-to-day operations In curriculum developm«xt, course develop- 
ment, research and evaluation. Each member Inatltutlon has a delivery 



tystem coordinator vho «cc« as a Utiaon person between his or her 
bom* Insclcutioa and WK. 



CORRICOLPM 

Th« OMA. curriculum li shaped by the UMA 0££ice of Acadealc Affairs, 
actin(^ with the advice of Che trustees, and tff an Academic Council nhich 
consists of six faculty or administrative staff aepbars of each 
participating university. Iti keeping with the multiple audiences CMA 
is designed to serve, our curriculum will consist of a variety of kinds 
of courses. ^ 

First of all, there will be a oaslc program of courses in conventional 
academic areas. Courses in the arts and humanities., and in the natural 
and social sciences, the backbone of a college education, form the 
basis of a general liberal education, as well as of any number of 
specialized degree programs. These courses are particularly Important 
for that part of the UMA target audience - roughly tuo- thirds — 
who cite a collage degree as the desired outcome of their course of 
study^ For example, the first -developed UMA course is a two-semester 
introduction to accounting (a subject which combines the traditional 
disciplinary point of view with a highly practical content). 

But although the established conceptual framaworks are within the 
disciplines, the questiona of real Interest and importance to society 
often lie across or between disciplines. Therefore, the UMA curriculua 
will Inulude a number of interdisciplinary, problem-oriented courses 
which touch upon issues of seal concern to our urget audiences. For 
example, w* are currently developing, with t))e assistant of ^ grant 



from Che Lilly Endowraont, a courat* dealing with the World Food Problem, 
This course treats the problem froia a nipber of perspectives: economtc, 
agricultural, sociological, political. Another different kind of 
Interdlaclpllnary course, on the cultural history of the Great Plains, 
treats its subject from historical, anthropollglcal, geographical, 
sociological, and literary points of view. 

toother urea of curriculum frequently discussed by our Academic Council 
members Is continuing professional education. For exanq>le, ve are 
wrklng with representatives of one of our member schools to plan an 
open lemming course In continuing education for nurses. Ixv a time 
%ihen various of the professions are considering requiring continuing 
education for recertlf Icatlon (lawyers and architects, as well as 
nurses, in our region), open learning can offer a real service to these 
professions. Another example of this Is a course currently under develop- 
ment at IIMA, a training program for the certification of pesticides 
applicators. The program will be offered on a non^credit basis, to 

enable farmers and other users of pesticides to qualify for certlflca* 

« 

tlon under forthcoming Environmental Protect lAi Agency regulations. We 
have been working with EPA and with the Cooperative Extension Services 
at four of the UMA universities to develop this program for use throughout 
the region. 

This leads us to a fourth area of the UMA curriculum, the non-credit 
course. It might be a practical course, like the pesticides program. 
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or a consumertsn courtio, or a recreational course In sketchLig, 
photography or boating. Not all the n«cda of our target audtances 
ara conventionally "creditable,*' and ve nwat not allow ourielves to 
aoiphaalze credit to the point that ve merely replicate the college 
curriculum. If we are to meet our own goal of serving our target 
audiences, we must continue to respond to needs, in whatever area 
they might lie. This means continual needs assessment of our clientele, 

COURSE DEVELOFMENrr 

I have briefly described the UHll course development team above, let 
me go Into more detail now^ Each course team has four core members : 
an instructional designer, a resident content specialist, a formative 
^valuator and a professional media producer. The instructional 
designer serves as the coordinator pf the course tesm, responsible for 
Its day-to-day activities^ l»A haj| a pool of full-time designers who 
work on course teams, using a cons(antly evolving UMA Instmctlonal 
development process Basically, these professionals take the content 
generated by the content specialist and organlM it Into a systematic 
Instructional format of goals, objectives and learning hairarchies. 
They are also responsible for working with the content experts and 
producers to assign different media roles to the course content. As 
full-time UMA staff, they provide continuity and conslstwat quality 
from course to course. 
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The reiident content specUUtt Is a faculty m«aber on leave from his 
hooft iiuititutiocit whether « tftfH membet Institution or elsewhere. 
ThU Acadeotlclan works vlth a Senior Content A4visory Panel and various 
topic experts to generate course content, and is responsible for 
the academic quality of the course. XSHk has no £ull-tl»a reaident 
faculty: content speciallats are hired on a course^bycourse basis, tn 
an attempt to provide the best acmdenic talent for each Individual 
coun«. _ 

Each team includea one or more ev«lu«core, uhotfe reapotuilblUty !• 

the instruccl&nil validity of cHe course. WK*» foxmelve evAluaelon 

I 

procedure! ere «aore chorou^ ju^d eUboraCe Chan diose of noac developer*; 
for we recognize chat the eyeten vmt etand or fall on the eftectlveneaa 
of tta "Offer Inge. At every stage of the course development process, 
materials are tested out vtth sample audiences repreaentlng the target 
population, and revised within constraints of time and resources until 
tbi uurie team is satisfied that the materials are achieving their 
desired effect. Like the instructional designers, the avaluation 



specialists are full>time mk st4ff membere, thoroughly familiar with 
the UHA course development process. 

\ 

The producers of UMA courses are experienced media professionals. 
Typically, they have had vide experience in commercial film and 
teUvlsloa production. Those ve have employed to date have been a 
distinfuished group, with major oatibnal awards to their credit. 



Producevs are hired on a cour«e*by>eourae baals, and wrk under the 



direction of a resident Executive Producer. 




UMA courses tndudi? a variety of components broadc««t ttlevtsioti 

I 

and vtdeocmaaetteti, broadowt radio and audio^4Wia€tt«s, tejctbook^i, 
study guides, newspaper atrticles. tests and exawlnat Ions , and 
expcrlweatal conputer saodules. Not all courses Include all components: 
the configuration of each course is detertnlned by course content, target 
audience, delivery resources, and level of funding. 

Not all WJA course! are produced froa acrAtch; we b^ive found thmt a 
■ubBtaatUl Bavings may be made by, where postible, incotT>otattng 
existing aaterlal Into a course acrucCure. For iaacance. we are 
currently developing a poetry course baaed upon the succeeaful 
Public Broadcasting Service series, "Anyone for Tennyaon?". This 
course foilows the load of. "The Adams Chronicles," **The Ascent of Man" 
fnd "Classic Theatre" by adapting a preexisting television sertas 
into a course structure. But it goe* beyond those exanplei in that 
u Includes tacfte purely instructional companion materials lo the 
television series. 

We are also expertoenttng with the adaptation of course! produced by 
.other developers to the UHA concept. We have one major adaptation, 
ft psychology course, tn use, along with a number of courses with 
minor adaptations; and we are c^nttnplatlng the adaptation of one or 
nore of the excellent Open gnlversicy courses for us* by Aiisericatb 
audiences. This allows an additional savings in developaent costs, 
by net duplicating others' efforts. 



W> curr^'ntiy have two UM^-dvveIa{>ea c^atniHi m «i<>ng with ^ii*vt»r«l 

adapted caurt'ea. We ploPr *^nd of i9?7. to have »owu» 8 t<n 10 

UMA coruni0s in 4eliv<iry iicro^s the f«glon and a*ttan, uith an addiciocuil 
7 to 10 cour»«5 undc:r devalopcaewt, Aj»d oar long*r4tt>^;!^e plaM c«U for 
tht developQient of 8 or wre couriet^ per year in succeed itkg ye^irt, 
d0p«ndeti( upon the level of outnide funding. In a sense « ve ari! reallv * 
only !\i*t begiimina^ to develop courses an a Urge scale ^ but what we 
have learned to data vould fill voluaaeji. And we anticipate that wtmt 
we uill Searn, vUl fill library xoam^. 

Once %m ttavc th^ cours^^re, ve mu»t provide 4 use for it. Without any 
provision for deUver>» n' courses, tiMA would not be a teaching- 
Uaimi-Tig «iyst«a- but only a course devetopment age;;* . We do li^se 
wo^rsei* oihi^t v^pcn lea^rnlng ^ystms, colleger, aind univetsu ies. 
gut thi0 iac^. u% Itself yto^^H give u^s little contro^ over the u^ie 

our caur^ftn, ^u^^ telle feedback 00 the results of such ase 
Therefore, in i^rd«r tc^ cot&jilete the learning system, ne have joined 
with out tacrsber !*tii?^r«^ pr^^^viJi* f .:out*e delivery rhroaghout the 
IJtA re^fjor,, 

DELiyEHt 

As ! have mnttonrd, thr delivery ^y^^essj^ In the tsaabet states ate 
being developed by tne states thetaselves, vith advice ai^d coordtiwition 
frosi UM^. Tho United States Constttatton leaves the reaponsibiiuy 
ior education to the states^ and this It a prerogative wHtch the stmes 
have jealously^ and justlf lahiy, girded* So UHA plaimars ieU It baat 
that Mtters of delivery and accreditation he state rMpor;(«lbiUti«s» 
Fttttbemora, each state lias some delivery Mchanl^ aVready In place* 
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imd lhi)t tacf h^H hl^^^f<^4 keep ^jytiteri <:^^$Kc< lower than they J^ilght 
h4ve been it liimih btd b«* dovalupcd tram the graund up. I hiive 
tpusnti<m«h(i N«briu»ica'E at^l^fVltte ETV network one <*x«mpU% lo\m hm 
A ftttcew^icJia! network of txtemion Centers which iicn/e an open li54irnln^ 
r««ourc« centers. Oth»r states have public and ccmimjrcial television, 
cable television delivery xyntcm, radio aetwrl<s, and othetc rasourcta* 
Each state provider iot personal attimtion to learners « through learning 
cent*?rs, and telephone and vmil contact with learner?!. UMA provides 
advUe and technical a^sak^tance to the atttei aa necessary » inaure 
that the delivery t*f^tm% are conspatible vith UMA courses and chat 
^<ym degree o^l «^ntfor»lty ic^Uti^ among the »y«tem»» UMA has provided 
tsade^t ajs;^*int^ ot «ef*d mon»?>\ itm JUX and Ford Toundatton grant-a, 
tDWwrdtj the d^-vel^^pttient <*i tht^ >>tate delivery ay»tc»B. But it i» 
Aur fmentlon that tl^e deliver/ tvyBtcmai become a regular part of Ote 
*tattf'*# hi$hi*r education ny*it«. Tbt^ the he«t ©eann we havr* of 
In-iiurinu that UMA courses u^ed aai they iirt^ intended lully- 
accreditifd, iitudv-at-h0tt;e c<:^ut**,ea* 

Three oi ^,Hit ^latea liave delivered UHA caarseji^ and four ax the tive 
are planning deltveriei thi^ fall (Kanaai^ is just gearing to its 
flr^c delivery, and South Sakcta. our nle^«5»t member, plan^f ic off^fr 
one at two courses m a pUot baais). But mly the Hebrajska delivery 
iy«t««5 has had my extensive experience with conxm delivery, Tc* dat«» 
the Nebraaka Hy*it«m has, in two years, enrolled over 3*000 learr\ers in 
a v.'artety of yMA-produced and acquired couraet. And ve have acci^iilated 
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acnrsc ir^tcr^^ivit in;; ^l^i'i '-m th-t^^e learner*^. They icang** in a^*- ivr^ 13 to 
aver ?0, with 4 tswjdion 4ge of 3?* Halt 0% them have had no ptevi<>u^ 
coUtge education, 2/3 bm^e degrc<» asptratioiiS* And 1/3 live on 
farcu ot ranches, or in towns of u^di^r 2,(K50 population. The majority 
are wo»«3t. Thesis ttatiatlc* indluitc chat we are, in fact, reaching 
a population hereto£ore unserved by pastsiscondary education, and one 
wiJticTi would probably remain unserved if it were not for UMA, And we 
arc helping to define this population through a continuing Inveatlgation 
into the characterlitics of our earollees,. So» we feel we are achieving 
out goal at service to the learner, and we are confident that aa our 
level of operations increaaes, we will reach xaore and more of them. 
We ikve evidence that indicates that the public *acce«s components of 
UMA courses television and newspapers are also reaching large 
nusabern infortaal learners who do not oiraU for the courses, but 
view the television broadcasts cr read the newspaper articles. To 
dare we have no accurate t&ethod of measuring the nuaber of tnfonaal 
learners who are taking advantage of OKA courses, though preliminary 
sun^eys indicate they nuadber well into the thousands; but wc recognize 
that this group might, in fact, be our most significant audience, in 
terms of the systata*s ijapact upon society « 

CurrlculuD development, course development and delivery * thes^^ are the 
major elements of OHA as sax applied learning system. But some other 
luipects of CWA are worthy of aention, as welU I have noted that our 



ta4jcr sapfort cvfta^*:* frotn rhc fUtlonal Xniitituttr of Education: but Wti 
«lsa receive suppc»rt fro© a variety ot ather public and private sources, 
Tf*:! the presisnt fiscal year, UMA has received over SI. I tallUon in grant 
funds ftOT sources other than NIE; and each of our cumber states has 
made auijot fiscal cosnaltraents to the development of Ita op«n learning 
delivery system. Thua, we are building a broad baa^ of aupport which 
will enable the systaa to contifiue In operation after federal research 
and development funding ceasett. It is our plan to attain operational 
Jtelf-sufficiimcy by 1981 « 

Another major naurce of income for UMA in the future will be the 
ieafing of courses to other poataecondary systems across the nation. 
We huve just created an Office of Harketlng to insure the widest 
possible uise of UHA courses, and our efforts are already beginning to 
bear fruit. Approxlcaately 50 colleger and unive^cslties across the 
country hace thus far signed agreesxtents to use UMA's new poetry course 
beginning in October of this year, UMA is also coamitted to the 
dlsseiainatioa of lx*formation about the open learning system* As a 
pilot project, we are exploring new areas, and conducting to-depth 
studies into areas of general interest to other learning systems • By 
disseminating what w have learned about the teaching- learning process, 
we hope to be of assistance to other developers in advancing the\statf 

of the art of applied learning systto developTMmt, ' ' 

\ / 

/ 



NEEDS FOR FWTHER RESEARCH AITD DE\^LOPME?fr 

I have given you a general overview of UMA mb an applied learning 
systm; 1 would Uke now to dwell upon a few of the continuing problems 
we are trying to solve, gaps In which the state of the art could stand 
some improvement. 

One practical difficulty we face on a daily basis is accumulating and 
interpreting research and evaluation data quickly enough for it to be 
useful to course development teams. The gathering and processing of 
data takes tiae, whether it be effectiveness data on a single course 
component or a profile of a large number of potential learners • If 
these data are to bo of use in the course development process , methods 
Must be built into the system to allow information to be cpiickly 
processed and given to the course developers who need it. We have made 
progress along these lines, nnd have instituted new procedures which 
allow for regular quality checkpoints in the course development process 
Yet it is doubtful whether it will ever really be possible for all 
significant data to be put Into useful form within the constraints of 
course development ttoellnes, .l^arger and more sophisticated data 
gathering and processing equipment might be the answer: but this, 
in turn, raises the question of cost-effectiveness, 

A related question is the turnaround time of the course development 
process itself, from the identification of an area of curriculur* for 
consideration to the offering of a course in that ar^A* Tlie assembly 
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of A course team, the plannltig of a course, securing funding, production 
each of these steps takes time; Mnd, particularly tn interdisciplinary 
areas dealing with particular problems^ there is frequently a need to 
get a course off thu drawing boards and into use as quickly as possible. 
X offer as an example our course in Vorld Food Probl«ss, a topic in 
which new data are coning in daily, and last week^s information is 
rapidly outmoded* We need a long-range system to identify tomorrow's 
topics 9 and a means of finding those academicians and course developers 
with expertise in these new areas. 

Another^f our continuing areas o£ investigation is the usefulness of 
new technologies! not yet in use^ for educational pu^oses. He are 
currently contemplating an experimental investigation into the uses 
of satellites for open learning over a large region. In this area» 
particularly^ there is a real need to identify potential uses of the 
technology, and stake out an ar%a, before the techno Ipgy is earmarked 
for other uses. Other examples would be, the potential of the latest 
generation of computers; various devices for time-^compression of 
television broadcast^ or storage of materials (videodisc for home use 
for instance); or interactive television cable systssui. We mast keep 
abreast of the latest technologies^ and assess each of them for its 
educational implications; but at the same time» we mu*t have the 
wisdom not to embrace technology for its. own sake. 

In this same vein^ we must also continue to advance the state of 
the art in matching each medium to its best instructional purpose. 
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We know diat the roles and relationships of the various media used ' 
in a course are critical tp the success of a course. But we do not 
know how such judgments might be^t be made by our instructional 
developers. Nor haVe we discovered how best to assess the relative 
weight to be given each medium, to avoid reaching a* point of saturation 
by overusing any single medium* This is one item on our agenda of 
problems for continuing investigation: the development of a theory 
of media utilization for instruction. 

One point we are only beginning to realize it UMA is that we might 
not be using technology to its best advantajje. Our delivery systems 

may le mor. innovative than our curriculum.; To a great extent, our 

I - ^ 

academic orientation is still towards the traditional arei^s of 

i 

curriculum, towards traditional modes of presentation. We must recognize 
that instructional television is still in its infancy, despite all the* 
years of experimentation with it; and that it may have undiscovered 
strengths all its own awaiting discovery. Each medium offers new 
possibilities for presenting new modes of. thought, new ways of perceiving. 
We do not know what these possibilities might be, or what effect they 
might have on future cv '-Icula; but we must be constantly on the lookout 
for them, recognizing that they may point ^ the directions that technology* 
based education will take in the future. 



Th^se last two points speak directly to UMA^'s rc^le as an experiment 
witlle perfecting wltat we do as an applied system^ We must continue to 
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look for vays of improving and modifying what we do, whether through 
new technologies or new approaches, In order to increase the effectiveness 
of the system in the long run« These experimental questions may not 
have immediate operational payoffs; indeed, they may not have payoffs 
at all. But if we are to continue in the forefront of educational 
Innovation, we must continue to look in these new directions « 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROFESSIOHAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
On the basis of these gaps I have identified, I would like to make 
several reccnnendatlons concerning directions the professional develop* 
' ment program might take in training people for careers in Instructional 
technology. 

First of all, thete is a real need for the retraining jof traditional 
on*campus faculty, who have the academic expertise. In innovative methods 
of developing materials for the media. At present, our coutse teams 
consist of content specialists and designers, as separate roles. There 
is no reason that, in the future, these roles might not be combined. We 
ar.e, of course, combating a tremendous inertia upon campus, a tendency 
to do things as they have always been done. But there is a significant 
nimiber of faculty members who are Interested in technology and its uses, 
A concerted effort should be made to reach them, as a major untapped 
resource, and train them in innovative means of using the media to 
present their materials. We must get them to go beyond the 
''Sunrise Semester'* modd (though it, too, has its role), and l^am 
to lise the media effectively, , 
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SiAllarly, we should concentrate upon means of training Instructional 
media people, with an emphasis upon "Inst rue tlonalj^ We need more 
designers and evaltxators, mora people who understand the capabilities 
and limitations of the media, and more people %9ho can devise %myt in ^ 
which the media can be used effectively in education* These tvo 
points, I suspect, are really one: ve must find ways of bridging the 
gap between the media and the acadanies. If their wedding Is ever to 
be anything more than an uncomfortable "shotgun'' affair* The course 
team approach being tested by UM^ holds considerable promise* 

In the area of Instructional media, we need more people who are out 
on the forefront of the new technologies: who understand what the 
new roles and possibilities of the media are, and what their applications 
to education might be* Experimentation has gone, far ahead of practice* 
For Instance, It is apparent that satellites and videodiscs have 
Important implications for education* But wr need to determine jast 
what these Implications are. In terms of harnessing these technologies 
for instruction* Ue need a new breed of practitioners who are able to 
harness new advances in the technologies for iifstpictlonal purposes. 

And finally, we need a group of curriculum specialists who are trained 
to think in nontraditional ways, who see curricular possibilities that 
lie beyond the conventional disciplines and caiiq>ustA> who recognize 
irtiat the educational needs of the people really are, and what resources 
exist to meet these needs* 
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Admittedly, the training oE these last two groups of visionaries viU 
•be a difficult matter. Who is to train them? As instructional 
technology advances, and more innovative curricula are developed, they 
will come along. But we need to find ways to encourage their develop- 
ment, by training people to think of education in a new mode. For a 
new mode of education is being developed by UMA, as an applied system 
of teaching and learning which utilizes technology to bring college 
courses to pepple on their own terms« Such a systm could have 
major implications for the future. 



